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business. This strike will, therefore, more widely 
and firmly establish the already generally-recognized 
principle of the public right of supervision and con- 
trol of such businesses, so far as the public interests 
demand. It will also increase the already large 
number of those who believe that the only simple 
and satisfactory solution of the difficulties which 
arise so frequently in occupations of this class is for 
the state to take them out of the hands of private owners. 
State ownership, however, in the present condition 
of public opinion, is not possible. But state arbitra- 
tion of the disputes is both possible and entirely prac- 
ticable. It seems also to have become absolutely 
imperative. Voluntary arbitration, which has been 
resorted to and has proved most valuable in numer- 
ous labor controversies, has failed entirely in this 
case; or rather, it has failed to get tried, as it 
ought in all reason to have been. The mine opera- 
tors have refused to listen to the miners' plea for 
arbitration. They have claimed that there was 
nothing to arbitrate ; that they alone had the right 
to determine the wages, the hours, and the amount 
of refuse which the workmen should mine for 
nothing; that neither the miners nor the public 
nor the state had any right to say what justice 
demanded, all this having been entrusted to them 
by " God in his inscrutable wisdom." They have 
given no heed to the immense demonstration of 
public opinion, and none to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, made after a thorough and im- 
partial investigation, and recommending concessions 
to the miners both in the matter of hours and wages. 

These mine operators have, therefore, carried the 
assertion of their personal rights to a point where 
they have deliberately trampled upon the rights both 
of the miners and of the general public. The State 
of Pennsylvania, and every other State in the Union, 
ought at once to proceed to make such a gross and 
destructive violation of both private and public rights, 
in this or any other similar business, impossible here- 
after. This could be done by a simple state law 
giving either employees or employers the power, in 
case of a controversy threatening a strike or a lock- 
out, to summon the other party before a regularly con- 
stituted board of arbitrators which should determine 
what impartial justice demanded, the business in the 
meantime going on without interruption. 

If the labor unions and the organizations of em- 
ployers of labor, or single capitalists and groups of 
individual non-union laborers, could be induced gen- 
erally to make contracts with each other, as some of 
them have already done, by which they should obli- 
gate themselves to resort to arbitration in cases of 
dispute where private negotiations have failed, this 
would probably meet the requirements of the problem. 

This great strike, the material mischief of which 
can only be reckoned by hundreds of millions of 
dollars and by an incalculable amount of annoyance 



and suffering, has made it imperative, in the interests 
of both private and public rights, either that this 
form of private obligatory arbitration shall be gener- 
ally established through the compulsion of concen- 
trated public sentiment, or, failing this, that arbitration 
under state authority be at once put into operation. 
If the States cannot meet all the requirements of 
the problem, because of the large and complex body 
of the interstate relations of business, then it is in- 
cumbent upon the national government, which repre- 
sents the whole people, to supplement their action. 
It shames both our American morals and sense that 
such a calamity as this strike has brought upon us 
should be possible at the opening of this century of 

light and great attainment. 

— ... ^, » . 

Editorial Notes. 

The Board of Arbitrators chosen from 
Hague Court. the Hague Court for the settlement of the 
Pious Fund case was completed by the 
selection of Dr. Matzen, president of the Danish parlia- 
ment, as the fifth member and president of the Board. 
There was some little delay on account of the unreadi- 
ness of the Mexican agent, but work on the case was 
begun about the middle of September. Both countries 
are represented by very able agents and counsel. The 
cable dispatches are too meagre to enable us to give any 
very definite idea of the line of argument followed by 
each. The United States counsel seem to be following 
pretty closely the line of argument on which Sir Edward 
Thornton based his judgment when the case was sub- 
mitted to him by the Mexican Claims Commission a 
generation ago. The Mexican lawyers are claiming 
that because of the peculiar connection of the Mexican 
government with the fund up to the time of the cession 
of California, only Mexican law is applicable to the case, 
and not the principles of equity invoked by the United 
States. The presentation of the case will probably have 
been completed before this reaches our readers, and it is 
not likely that the arbitrators will require much time to 
reach their decision. 



Aftermath 
of War. 



Many of the crudest effects of war are 
those which become manifest only after 
the fighting and the excitement of the con- 
flict are over, and as a rule then make little or no im- 
pression on the average mind. The men who have 
caused them are in general entirely callous about them. 
What do the men who " promoted " the South African 
War care about the thousands of disabled Boers and 
Britons who remain to be a perpetual burden to them- 
selves and their friends, or about the other thousands left 
out of employment and tossed about from pillar to post 
trying to edge themselves in somewhere to gain a living ? 
There are reported to be in South Africa some sixteen 
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thousand wounded Boers, many of whom will never 
again be able to work. One can imagine, in the deso- 
lated condition of the country, the wretchedness of their 
future lot. The only relief for them will come from the 
private contributions of their friends in Europe. The 
Boer governments, being destroyed, can do nothing for 
them, and the English government will not. Not much 
less deplorable than the lot of these disabled men is that 
of those English soldiers who have returned home, been 
discharged, and find themselves out of work. Numbers 
of these are reported to be tramping the country in 
search of employment. In one place fifty of them applied 
for work and there was not a single offer to take any of 
them. The places are all full. The government of 
course does not lift a finger to help them, after having 
brought them into this condition. They may all die 
poverty-ridden for all that the good Christian civilizing 
government cares! The Herald of Peace says that 
many of these destitute men have been obliged to apply 
at night at the workhouses for shelter. It has always 
been thus after wars; and yet men go on talking of the 
"glory of war," and of the heroes that come out of it! 
What are "heroism" and "honor" to these fellows 
wearing out their feet and crushing their hearts in vain 
search of something to do ! How much " honor " is 
there in their government's neglect of them ! What is 
the lesson ? War is an everlastingly selfish and dehu- 
manizing thing. 

It will be remembered that last year the 
Legislature subject of a world-legislature was intro- 

duced into the Massachusetts General As- 
sembly through the influence of Mr. Raymond L. Bridg- 
man and others, and received favorable consideration of 
the committee to which it was referred, which, however, 
recommended that it lie over one year, on the ground 
that the time was not ripe for action on the subject. The 
following petition on the subject to the Massachusetts 
Legislature is now being circulated for signatures. It is 
admirably drawn, and expresses in a concise way the 
grounds on which many thoughtful people have already 
become convinced that the political unity of humanity in 
an international world-state is certain to be realized 
some time in the future. Any Massachusetts man or 
woman who cares to do so is invited to copy and sign 
the petition and forward the signature to L. W. Caldwell, 
Alban St., Dorchester, Mass. 

To the General Court of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, respect- 
fully petition you to adopt resolutions asking the Con- 
gress of the United States to empower and request the 
President of the United States to invite the nations of 
the world to send each a representative to a meeting for 
the purpose of establishing and setting in motion, as far 



as practicable, a world-legislature. We present this 
petition for the following reasons : 

We hold that mankind is in reality one organic body ; 
that all parts of that body are actually in vital relations 
to each other by force of laws not enacted by men, but 
inherent in the nature of the organism; that the opera- 
tion of these beneficent laws will be facilitated by recog- 
nizing and' obeying them as far as is in human power ; 
that thus far in the history of mankind the operation of 
these laws has been imperfect, and that to-day it is im- 
peded by the separation of mankind into many political 
bodies, each of which claims absolute sovereignty over 
its internal affairs and its external relations. 

Thus far the relations of nations with each other have 
been regulated by treaties. We believe that the time is 
ripe for a farther advance. Since mankind is organically 
one, it is reasonable that it should have a means where- 
by it can express its judgment and its will; in other 
words, that there should be a legislative body to serve all 
mankind as the several nations are now served by the 
legislative branches of their governments, where such 
branches exist. 

We look forward to the development of the organic 
political unity of mankind until each nation shall be rep- 
resented in the world-legislature, when the concerns of 
all mankind will be acted upon by the representatives of 
all mankind for the peace and welfare of all. 

We regard the union of the sovereign states of the 
United States of America as a fitting illustration of the 
possible union of the sovereign nations into the recognized 
body politic of mankind. As the several sovereign states 
voluntarily relinquished certain of their claims of sover- 
eignty and thus realized a higher political unity, so a 
grander union of mankind than is possible by interna- 
tional treaties will be realized when the nations, surren- 
dering their claims of sovereignty in such respects as 
shall be found necessary and practicable, come formally 
into the unity in which they already exist by the very, 
laws of their being. 

We believe that the establishment of this proposed 
world-legislature will promote in a high degree peace 
on earth and goodwill toward men, and that the formal 
recognition of the unity of the race by means of a 
suitable organ for its activity will greatly hasten the 
advance of the race in securing all the good things of 
the earth. ========== 

Courageous as soldiers are reputed to 

a^d^rsclen^ be > U k DOt ° ften that a 8oldier is foUnd 

who is brave enough to disobey military 
orders in obedience to the behests of conscience ; but 
such a case occurred recently in France in connection 
with the closing of the religious schools. A lieutenant- 
colonel, M. de St. Remy, was commanded to carry out 
a certain requisition in closing one of the schools, and 
refused to do so. Tried by court-martial and ques- 
tioned, he admitted the facts, and said he had to choose 
between his duty as a soldier and his conscience. "I 
was aware," he said, " of the terrible consequences of a 
refusal to obey, and I knew that I should be judged by 
you ; but I knew also that I should have to submit to 
another judgment, that of God." The evidence showed 
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that the accused had had no desire to make a display, 
and that he had been greatly distressed at being obliged 
to put his religious convictions before military discipline. 
The prosecutor, an army officer, in addressing the court, 
said that the conduct of the accused was inexcusable ; 
that personal convictions must be sacrificed to military 
discipline by both great and small; that the "thinking 
bayonet" theory had no place in the military system. 
This incident, in which the accused was condemned to 
one day's imprisonment and to pay the costs of the trial, 
exemplifies again what everybody knows to be true : 
that the military system has no place in it for God and 
conscience. Should any government or commanding 
general admit that there was, there would at once be for 
it or him an end of all discipline. If all soldiers were 
as loyal to their personal convictions as this French 
subaltern, there would probably be little to do in any 
army but to hold courts-martial. Soldiers with dead 
consciences are numerous, — that is one of the saddest 
things about war, — but there are many whose con- 
sciences remain very much alive. The unwritten tragedy 
of these soldier-consciences is probably one of the dark- 
est and most remorseful to be found in the whole realm 
of moral suffering. Until the system of military disci- 
pline can be so modified as to make free room for God 
and conscience in the life of the soldier constantly on 
the battlefield as everywhere else, we do not see how it 
can possibly be morally justified, and if such free room 
for God and conscience were made we do not see how 
the system could possibly last a week. 



The real purpose of the promoters of 
Military general military instruction in the public 

schools, which nearly every year is brought 
forward in some form or other, is the keeping up of love 
of the war system, and not the military instruction itself 
as an end. It is doubtful if one in ten of them believes 
that the instruction has any real value in the way of 
useful discipline for actual war. That is merely an 
excuse. General Grant and many other great military 
leaders have considered such playing at soldiers among 
boys, or even among men, as of no practical value. Once 
asked how long it took to make a light infantryman,. 
Grant answered, " About half an hour." General Kim- 
berly of Ohio once said in a public speech that it took 
longer to work militiamen into good soldiers than it did 
raw volunteers. One of the greatest mischiefs of mili- 
tary instruction in the schools is its evil influence upon 
the preparation for civil life. Prof. Edward S. Joynes 
of the University of South Carolina, who was professor 
at Washington University when General Lee was presi- 
dent, in reminiscences of General Lee published in the 
State (Columbia, S. C), speaks as follows of Lee's 
opinion on this subject: "Especially General Lee did 



Germany 
and France. 



not believe in a military education for other than army 
officers. Military education, he used to say, is an un- 
fortunate necessity for the soldier, but the worst possible 
preparation for civil life. ' For many years,' he said, ' I 
have observed the failure in business pursuits of men 
who have resigned from the army. It is very rare that 
any one of them has achieved success.' Hence, he em- 
phatically rejected the suggestion,' made soon after his 
call to the presidency, of converting Washington College 
into a military school." According to this judgment, 
whose soundness is supported by many weighty reasons, 
it would be much better for the country if all the one 
hundred army officers proposed to be detailed for military 
instruction in the colleges and schools of the country 
should have to remain at their army posts with no calls 
for their service. The schools are not for war purposes. 

The editorial, by Alfred H. Fried of 
Berlin, which we have translated from Die 
Friedens- Warte and published on another 
page of this issue, throws a great deal of light on the 
state of feeling existing between France and Germany 
now more than thirty years after the great war which 
wrested the two Rhine provinces from the former. The 
utterances of the French War Minister and of German 
generals, to which reference is made, prove again, if any 
proof were needed, that professional military men make 
it a part of their business to try to keep up the conditions 
out of which wars spring. This is a part of the profes- 
sion, from which few men in it escape. The conduct of 
the German newspapers in regard to the letter of Baron 
d'Estournelles to Mr. Fried, which is duplicated on occa- 
sion in France, reveals how deeply the evil effects of 
war permeate the national mind and how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is ever to eradicate the hate, distrust and 
perverted judgments produced by it. On the other 
hand, the new type of thought and feeling in both coun- 
tries, of which Mr. Fried and Baron d'Estournelles are 
leading representatives, is gaining ground rapidly. Mr. 
Fried is perfectly right in assuming that General Andre's 
speech, which no doubt has a large background of sup- 
port in France, must not be taken as expressive of the 
feeling and purpose of the French population as a whole, 
among whom the movement for international peace is 
growing in strength and depth perhaps more rapidly 
than in any other country. Nor must the conduct of the 
German papers in ignoring Baron d'Estournelles' letter 
be taken as a complete interpretation of the German 
public mind. These papers, almost without exception, 
are notoriously obsequious to the government, and dare 
not support any movement that in the least has the ap- 
pearance of interfering with the military institutions of 
the country. There is a great and growing body of 
thought in Germany which is radically opposed to the 
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present overgrown armaments, but this gets no utterance 
through the public press. Such work as Mr. Fried and 
d'Estournelles and their co-laborers in both countries are 
doing is of the highest order, and there will be, from 
present indications, plenty of opportunity for a long time 
to come for their brave and self-sacrificing efforts. 



The German War Department has just 
Manoeuvres finished its great annual Kriegspiel, or 
" war game." Two army corps, number- 
ing thirty thousand men each, were mobilized and sent 
out to " fight " each other for several days. It was a 
dazzling " show." The great " machine " worked like a 
clock. The Emperor was along, and inspired by his 
presence and horsemanship now the attacking and now 
the defending corps. The former played that they were 
" Russians " making an invasion of the country, just to 
let the real Russians know that Germany is always think- 
ing of them as enemies over the border. There were 
artillery gallops and duels, cavalry charges, long lines of 
infantry moved about with glittering bayonets, automo- 
biles rushing away with orders, captures and recaptures 
of positions, balloons floating high in the air, field tele- 
graphs spreading out like fans, etc. The only serious 
casualties were some horses ridden to death. With real 
Russians in the game the results would probably have 
been somewhat different. The purpose of these annual 
manoeuvres of the German army is ostensibly to test 
every part of the huge " machine." But the Emperor 
and his marshals always have a lot of other things in the 
mind's eye, and it is these things which do the mischief 
in helping to keep up the ruinous European rivalry of 
armaments. When the manoeuvres were over the 
Emperor proudly asked the American and British 
attaches who were present, fresh from the abattoirs of 
South Africa and the Philippines, if they did not think 
his splendid machine invincible. Consternation is said 
to have seized his Majesty when they told him no ; that 
his infantry system was primitive and out of date, and 
compact and massive as it was, would tumble together 
like a house of cards under a galling fire of modern long- 
distance rifles, artillery and sputtering machine guns. 
Poor war-lord ! Now he must begin all over and teach 
his soldiers how to form and march in the new way, to 
advance on their bellies, to dig their way underground 
to the attack, according to the latest demands of the 
new "civilized" warfare! It is humiliating, but the 
Kaiser will doubtless learn the lesson in time. He is 
said to be a man of extraordinary intellectual parts. Why 
is he unable to discover that under present conditions 
. war has become the hugest absurdity imaginable, and 
that he might use his imperial brains and splendid enthu- 
siasm in more ungrotesque and profitable ways ? 



The Emperor of Germany has made his 
inPoiand. v ' s ^ to P°' an( J — Prussian Poland — and 

returned without meeting with any " acci- 
dent." But his discourse at Posen on the race question, 
though made in what was meant to be a conciliatory 
spirit, does not seem likely to produce any material 
change in the disposition of his " Polish subjects." He 
lectured the German portion of the population, and told 
them that if they were to do successful work for "the 
improvement of the country" and "the elevation of the 
people," it was "necessary that they should lay aside 
their inherited party rancor, and that each should be pre- 
pared to sacrifice his own particular individuality in order 
to labor with all alike in the community." In reference 
to the disaffection of the Poles he spoke thus : 

" I deeply regret that a section of my subjects of non- 
German origin appears to have difficulty in falling in 
with our conditions of life. The reason for this may 
probably be found in two misapprehensions. Firstly, 
the fear of interference with their religion is kept alive 
among them. He who asserts that difficulties are placed 
in the way of my subjects of the Roman faith in regard 
to the exercise of their religion, or that they will be 
forced to depart from it, is guilty of telling a downright 
lie. My whole reign and my words and actions preve 
how highly I value religion, by which I mean the per- 
sonal relation of every man to his God, and such a person 
insults by a calumny of this nature the successor of the 
great king, who said: 'Every one is entitled to obtain 
blessedness in his own fashion.' 

" The second misapprehension consists in the fact that 
the fear is kept alive that their racial peculiarities and 
traditions are to be extirpated. That is not so. The 
kingdom of Prussia is composed of many races, who are 
proud of their former history and their individuality. 
This, however, does not prevent them from being, first 
of all, good Prussians. It should be the same here. 
Traditions and recollections may live in peace, but they 
belong to history, to the past. This day I recognize 
only Prussians here, and I owe it to the labors of my 
forefathers to see that this province shall remain irrevo- 
cably bound to the Prussian monarchy, and that it shall 
forever be good Prussian and good German soil." 

The German Emperor knows very well that the two 
" misapprehensions " mentioned are not what prevent the 
Poles from " falling in with " the present regime. The 
difficulty lies much deeper, and is not likely ever to be 
remedied as long as the native language is forcibly sup- 
pressed in the schools and in the administration. The 
only course that will ever reconcile Prussian Poland to 
Germanic sovereignty — if anything will — is the grant- 
ing of absolute autonomy to the province in the adminis- 
tration, the schools and everything else of a local charac- 
ter. The Polish newspapers received the Emperor's 
speech in entire silence. 
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The report of the Proceedings of the 
Free Religious Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting and Conven- 

Association. •> & 

tion of the Free Religious Association, 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, May 29-31 of this 
year, is on our table. It is in some respects the ablest 
and most timely document ever issued by the organiza- 
tion. The programme of the meeting gave especial at- 
tention to the subject of peace and to the great practical 
questions now before the nation, and the necessity of 
their settlement in accordance with the high demands 
of religion and morality. The report contains in full 
the address of Dr. J. G. Schurman, president of Cornell 
University, on "The Ideals and Duties of the Repub- 
lic," delivered at the Public Convention on Saturday 
morning. The afternoon session of the Convention was 
devoted to a discussion of the life and work of some 
of the early leading peace advocates of this country. 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer spoke on "The Common Sense 
of Franklin and the Vision of Jefferson " ; George 
Willis Cooke, on " Worcester and Ladd, the Founders 
of the Peace Societies " ; Dr. Charles G. Ames, on 
" Channing's Testimony Against War " ; Raymond L. 
Bridgman, on " Elihu Burritt and His Work for a 
Congress of Nations " ; William Lloyd Garrison, on 
" Garrison's Gospel of World Citizenship " ; and Moor- 
field Storey, on " Charles Sumner and ' The True Gran- 
deur of Nations.'" These addresses are all given in 
full in the report, together with valuable remarks by 
Edwin D. Mead, president of the Convention, on various 
aspects of the subject under discussion, and make 
together a very valuable contribution to recent peace 
literature. Copies of the report may be had by address- 
ing Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
William H. Hamlen, Maiden, Mass. 
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centre of modern militarism, is most encouraging, as it 
was expressive of the deeper and truer spirit of our age, 
which in spite of superficial indications and temporary 
reactions is not in its real character military at all. Pro- 
fessor Virchow's work has been in the highest sense 
humanitarian, done to save and bless men's lives, and it 
will live in increasing honor long after armies and navies 
have passed under the final ban of a Christianized human 
society. He has done indefinitely more for the real 
strength and honor of Germany than all of the Kaiser's 
armies lumped together, and there is probably not a 
military or naval leader in the whole German armament 
whose death would call out any such genuine tribute as 
that paid to the great pathologist. The political prin- 
ciples held by Virchow, for which he was twice deposed 
from his Berlin professorship and passed thirteen years 
in " disgrace," were the opposite of those of Bismarck, and 
made him necessarily look with deep interest and favor 
upon the movement for the abolition of war and the sub- 
stitution in its stead of a regime of reason and the peace- 
ful procedure of law. He attributed to war most of the 
evils which afflict society. He was essentially a man of 
peace, and his influence will weigh heavily on the side of 
the final permanent brotherhood and peace of the world. 



The tribute of honor paid at Berlin to 
Professor Rudolf Virchow, who died on 
September 3 at the age of eighty-one, was 
one of the most significant and encouraging of recent 
events. The demonstration, which was held in the 
town hall and participated in by the most distinguished 
professors, scientists and medical men of the capital, in- 
cluding many foreign residents, was by no means a 
purely German affair. In essence it was not German at 
all. In all civilized countries the distinguished scientist's 
career was thought of and written upon with the sincer- 
est appreciation, and in spirit at least the demonstration 
was universal. Professor Virchow's work, both in science 
and in municipal and political service, was of the kind 
which benefits all humanity, which all mankind at once 
appropriates and profits by, and which there is no 
attempt made to keep as a secret, as in the case of mili- 
tary discoveries. This demonstration, given right at the 



Brevities. 

. . . The eleventh conference of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, which was to have opened on the 10th of 
September, was put off, on account of some difficulties 
met with by the Vienna Committee of Organization, till 
the 30th. We shall hope to have some account of the 
proceedings for our next issue, if the meeting is not 
further postponed. 

. . . Dr. II. Matzen of Denmark was chosen the fifth 
member of the tribunal to arbitrate the " Pious Fund " 
case. He will be president of the tribunal. He is 
professor at the Copenhagen University, Counselor 
Extraordinary of the Supreme Court, president of the 
Landsthing, and the only member of the Hague Court 
appointed by the Danish government. 

. . . The government of Uruguay has approved the 
conventions agreed upon by the Pan American Confer- 
ence last winter, and also that negotiated with Spain. 

. . . The Cuban House of Representatives sent the 
following cablegram to President Roosevelt immediately 
after the accident at Pittsfierd : 

" The House expresses the satisfaction which it feels that 
the life of the illustrious combatant of the hills of Santiago 
and the generous defender of reciprocity and the prosperity of 
Cuba has been saved from the great danger which threatened it." 

. . . The cause of peace in France has lost one of its 
most faithful and long-tried friends in the death of 
M. Edmond Potonie of Fontenay-sous-Bois, a man of 
letters, founder of the Ligue du Bien Ppblic, and pub- 
lisher for many years of the Feuilles Volantes (flying 
leaves) in the interests of the peace propaganda. 



